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Nandina  domestica  ‘Filamentosa’  covered  in  ice 
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Winter  damage  to  plants  is  a  com¬ 
plicated  issue.  Last  winter  we  saw  many 
plants  show  unexpected  injury,  while 
other  plants  that  we  expected  to  suffer 
substantial  damage  survived  unscathed. 
Part  of  the  problem  in  forecasting  winter 
damage  is  that  a  number  of  variables 


contribute  to  whether  a  plant  will  endure 
uninjured  or  end  up  on  the  compost  pile 
in  the  spring. 

The  first  factor  to  consider  is  the  plant 
itself.  Is  it  a  hardy  plant?  This  seems  easy 
enough  to  answer,  but,  as  most  gardeners 


can  tell  you,  hardiness  is  a  fuzzy  line.  So, 
what  affects  hardiness?  One  main  factor 
is  a  plant’s  origin.  The  eastern  flowering 
dogwood  is  an  excellent  example.  Its 
native  range  is  southern  Maine  to  north¬ 
ern  Mexico.  More  northerly  selections 
drop  their  foliage  promptly  in  autumn 
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and  withstand  winter  tempera¬ 
tures  as  low  as  -20°F,  whereas 
the  Mexican  form,  Cornus 
florida  var.  urbiniana,  will 
fight  dormancy,  slowly  drop¬ 
ping  foliage  until  late  autumn. 

The  latter  will  survive  lows  to 
-5°F  but  with  a  susceptibility 
to  damage  from  early  hard 
freezes. 

Another  factor  in  hardiness 
is  the  way  in  which  a  plant 
hardens  off  for  the  winter. 

Plants  from  colder  regions  will 
typically  enter  into  dormancy 
sooner  than  plants  from 
milder  climates.  Plants  have 
evolved  a  number  of  physi¬ 
cal  features  to  adapt  to  cold 
climates  and  temperatures  as 
well  as  less  obvious  internal 
strategies.  In  tundra  habitats, 
most  plants  have  small  leaves, 
often  with  stems,  buds,  and 
foliage  covered  in  hairs.  Their 
roots  are  shallow  to  keep  them 
free  from  permafrost,  and  their 
stature  is  short  to  minimize 
wind  exposure. 

During  late  summer  and  fall,  all  hardy 
plants  begin  a  process  of  preparing  for 
cold  weather.  The  most  dramatic  and 
one  of  the  most  effective  steps  is  to  shed 
foliage.  This  is  commonly  accompanied 
by  brilliant  autumn  colors — much  to 
the  gardener  s  delight.  Evergreen  plants 
will  cease  growth  in  late  summer  to 
early  autumn,  and  the  terminal  buds  on 
both  evergreen  and  deciduous  plants 
will  enter  into  a  deep  dormancy.  Plants 
that  regularly  experience  long  periods 
of  below- freezing  temperatures  can 
also  have  a  chilling  requirement  that 
needs  to  be  fulfilled  before  growth  can 
begin  again  in  the  spring.  These  very- 
cold-tolerant  plants  rarely  have  any  cold 
damage  in  early  to  mid  winter.  After  the 
chilling  requirements  have  been  ful¬ 
filled,  however,  a  week  or  two  of  warm  The  Miller  Garden  in  winter 


Plants  that  have  evolved  in  cold  regions 
have  a  much  more  effective  method 
of  dealing  with  low  temperatures. 

Once  the  plant  is  fully  hardened  oft 
for  winter,  the  cells  have  the  ability  to 
expel  water  from  inside  the  cell  to  the 
space  between  the  cells  during  freezing 


weather  can  easily  induce 
bud  break,  and,  occasionally, 
these  very  hardy  plants  may 
be  severely  damaged  by  a  late 
spring  frost. 

The  culprit  in  causing  these 
injuries  is  ice.  Ice  within  the 
cell  will  ultimately  destroy  a 
plant  s  structural  integrity.  As 
the  ice  expands,  it  damages  the 
protoplasm  within  the  cell  and 
eventually  the  cell  wall  rup¬ 
tures,  resulting  in  the  collapse 
of  the  cell. 


A  hardy  Rhododendron  with  leaves  tightly  curled 


A  less  hardy  rhody,  leaves  wilted  but  not  rolled 


So,  once  acclimated,  how 
do  plants  tolerate  cold  tem¬ 
peratures?  A  method  typically 
employed  is  to  concentrate 
sugar  compounds  and/or 
“anti-freeze”  proteins  within 
the  cell  wall  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  ice  crystals. 

Many  plants  can  also  super¬ 
cool  water,  allowing  it  to  drop 
below  the  freezing  point  yet 
remain  a  liquid.  These  anti¬ 
freeze  methods  alone  are  not 
effective  if  the  temperatures 
are  very  severe,  and  they  cannot  be 
fully  effective  if  the  cooling  is  rapid. 

Cell  damage  is  often  associated  with 
rapid  cooling  and  possibly  rapid  thaw¬ 
ing.  Plants  not  quite  hardened  off  and 
plants  using  this  anti-freeze  method 
alone  can  show  irregular  water-soaked 
patches  of  ruptured  cells  when  they 
have  been  damaged  by  cold.  Later,  these 
patches  will  blacken  or  turn  brown. 
Extensive  damage  can  prevent  the  free 
flow  of  water  through  the  leaves  and 
stems,  resulting  in  death  of  the  plant. 


weather.  This  allows  ice  crystals  to  form 
without  rupturing  the  cell  walls.  The  colder 
the  weather,  the  more  water  is  expelled, 
resulting  in  squashed,  shriveled,  and  desic¬ 
cated,  but  intact,  cells.  When  we  see  this  in 
our  garden,  the  plants  appear  to  be  wilted 
and  in  fact  they  are  wilted,  just  waiting  for 
warm  weather  to  melt  the  ice  and  rehy¬ 
drate  the  cells.  A  classic  example  of  this  is 
rhododendrons.  When  the  temperature 
dips  below  freezing,  the  leaves  of  hardy 
rhododendrons  will  roll  up  as  tight  as  cigars 
until  sufficient  warmth  returns.  If  you  are 
growing  more  tender  rhododendrons,  you’ll 
notice  that  their  leaves  do  not  roll.  These 
tender  forms  likely  rely  on  the  anti-freeze 
method,  resulting  in  damage  during  our 
worst  winters. 

Very  hardy  plants,  especially  evergreens,  can 
still  be  damaged  if  the  cold  is  prolonged 
and  we  have  wind,  as  wind  will  draw  mois¬ 
ture  from  the  exposed  foliage.  As  long  as 
the  weather  is  cold,  the  water  cannot  be 
replaced  in  the  leaf,  and  the  leaf  will  suffer 
under  drought  stress.  Even  if  the  tempera¬ 
ture  warms,  the  soil  can  remain  frozen, 
preventing  the  roots  from  replenishing  the 
water  lost  through  transpiration. 

As  we  move  into  fall,  there  are  a  few  things 
we  can  do  to  minimize  winter  damage. 
Watering  in  summer  and  early  fall  during 
dry  periods  helps  keep  many  garden  plants 
out  of  a  drought  stress.  Drought-stressed 
plants  often  try  to  grow  once  autumn  rains 
begin,  resulting  in  easily  damaged  tender 
growth.  Limiting  fertilizer  after  August  1 
will  aid  in  keeping  late-season  growth  to 
a  minimum.  A  final  preventative  measure 
is  to  mulch  in  late  fall.  Mulching  will  help 
keep  moisture  levels  even  in  the  soil  during 
dry  weather  as  well  as  provide  an  insulat¬ 
ing  barrier  to  keep  the  roots  from  freezing 
during  prolonged  cold.  Unfortunately, 
nothing  will  eliminate  cold  damage  better 
than  a  mild  winter,  but  with  a  little  preven¬ 
tative  care  we  can  reduce  the  ravages  of  the 
upcoming  season.  ^ 

Richie  Steffen  is  the  Director/ Curator  oj  the 
Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Botanical  Garden. 


LITERARY  NOTES 

from  the  Miller  Library 

by  Brian  Thompson 


The  Rock  Gardening  section  of  the  Miller  Library  is  quite  extensive.  It  contains 
some  of  the  library’s  oldest  tomes  rich  in  detail,  but  the  scarcity  of  newer  titles 
might  suggest  this  form  of  gardening  has  gone  out  of  fashion. 

However,  for  those  interested  in  creating  gardens  that  are  tolerant  of  our 
droughty  summers,  rock  gardening  is  an  excellent  style  to  consider.  To  help 
spur  your  interest,  I  recommend  Rock  Gardening :  Reimagining  a  Classic  Style 
(2016). 

Author  Joseph  Tychonievich  has  an  infectious,  enthusiastic  writing  style  and 
easily  brings  new  life  to  an  old  gardening  subject.  His  research  finds  rock  gar¬ 
dens  evolving  with  expanding  plant  palettes.  They  are  set  in  both  sun  and  shade 
and  can  be  compatible  with  nearby,  more  lushly  planted  areas.  Moreover,  they 
don’t  necessarily  include  rocks!  “This  book  aims  to  be  an  introduction  into  that 
wide  world  of  the  rock  garden  in  all  its  diverse  modern  incarnations.” 

He  uses  many  examples  from  throughout  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  and  includes  two  gardens  in  Medford,  Oregon.  His  list  of  recom¬ 
mended  plants  is  restrained  but  goes  well  beyond  the  traditional  alpines,  and 
encourages  experimentation. 

George  Schenk  is  best  known  for  his  classic  The  Complete  Shade  Gardener 
( 1 984  and  1 99 1 ),  a  bible  for  me  in  my  early  days  of  gardening  in  my  shady 
backyard.  What  I  learned  recently  is  that  his  writing  career  began  much  earlier, 
with  the  1964  Sunset  publication  How  to  Plan,  Establish,  and  Maintain  Rock 
Gardens. 

Early  Sunset  books  like  this  are  much  meatier  than  recent  ones,  and  the  writing 
here  is  pure  Schenk,  a  witty  combination  of  observation  and  intuitive  insight, 
all  enhanced  by  the  photographs  of  Don  Normark.  Best  of  all,  the  author  draws 
on  his  Seattle-area  roots  for  many  of  his  examples. 

Like  Tychonievich,  Schenk  includes  some  unexpected  discussion  topics  for 
this  genre,  including  desert,  woodland,  and  bog  gardens.  He  closes  with  what 
he  calls  the  plant  biographies  “of  the  best,  the  strangest,  and  the  most  charming 
plants  for  American  rock  gardens.”  Comparing  the  plant  lists  from  both  books, 
I  concluded  that  rock  gardening  is  a  tradition  that  updates  very  well. 

Brian  Thompson  is  the  manager  and  curator  of  horticultural  literature for  the 
Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library. 
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DOWN  ON  MY  KNEES  In  Praise  of  Amateur  Gardeners 

by  Daniel  Mount 


“Professional  gardeners  don’t  kneel,”  that’s  what  my 
new  assistant  said.  He  was  always  just  a  tad  early  for  work.  He 
was  always  cleanly  dressed  with  a  near-military  crispness.  He 
worked  smart,  had  good  ideas,  and  knew  plant  names. 

He  was  a  professional  gardener  and  I  was  lucky  to  have  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  I,  by  his  standards,  am  not  a  professional 
gardener.  I  invariably  show  up  late,  sometimes  in  dirty  clothes 
from  the  day  before.  I  am  clumsy  and  often  work  harder  than 
necessary,  repeatedly  hurting  myself.  I  make  lots  of  mistakes,  and 
am  forgetting  more  plant  names  these  days  than  I  can  remember. 


But  it  had  no  heart. 

So  I  threw  some  heart  into  her  garden.  It’s  a  little  more  dishev¬ 
eled  now. 

Every  leaf  is  not  whisked  away  on  the  jet  stream  of  a  backpack 
blower  the  minute  it  hits  the  ground.  There  are  even  clutches  of 
deliberate  “weeds,”  and  moss  on  the  paving.  It  costs  her  a  lot  of 
money  to  get  that  look,  so  in  that  sense  it  is  a  professional  job. 
But  I  take  an  amateur’s  approach. 

And  it  works.  My  client  is  now  happy  with  her  garden. 


I  also  kneel. 


I  kneel  a  lot. 


My  yoga  instructor  once  commented  that 
I  had  long  legs  and  a  short  torso,  making  it 
hard  for  me  to  touch  my  toes.  I  am  a  natural 
for  squatting,  and  kneeling,  I  thought.  But 
that  is  not  the  only  reason  I  kneel.  I  like  to  be 
on  the  ground.  I  like  to  be  right  down  in  the 
dirt  among  the  plants,  my  knees  aching  from 
kneeling. 


It  makes  this  professional  as  happy  as  any 
amateur. 


The  moniker  “amateur”  I  know  can  a  have  a  pejorative  feel, 
implying  a  dabbler  or  dilettante.  It  almost  always  designates 
someone  involved  in  an  activity  with  no  expertise,  thus  no 
financial  gain.  But  it  comes  to  us  from  the  French  and  means 
simply  “lover.” 


I  am  not  trying  to  deride  professionalism, 
or  professional  gardeners  for  that  matter. 
I’ve  learned  a  lot  about  what  to  do,  and 
what  not  to  do,  from  the  professionals.  I 
admire  the  disciplined  approach  my  col¬ 
leagues  take,  their  intelligent  choices,  and 
informed  decision-making  processes. 


But  I  admire  amateurs  more.  I’ve  learned 
so  much  from  the  impulsive  plant  choices 
and  slap -dash  designs  of  my  friends,  I 
can  hardly  quantify  it.  I  can  even  say  I’ve 
learned  to  love  negligence. 


I  had  a  roommate  once  who,  after  I 
diligently  cleaned  the  kitchen,  took  out  a 
glass,  filled  it  with  water,  drank  the  water,  then  put  the  glass  in 
the  spotless  sink. 


“Now  it  looks  like  someone  is  living  here,”  he  said.  It  took  a 
while  for  my  aggravation  to  abate.  But  I  got  his  point. 


A  few  years  ago  a  woman  approached  me  about  taking  on  her 
garden,  a  large  estate  professionally  designed  and  profession¬ 
ally  maintained.  As  we  toured  her  garden  she  repeatedly  said, 
“Nobody  loves  this  garden.” 

I  had  to  agree. 

Certainly  everything  was  clipped,  deadheaded,  and  weeded 
into  a  benign  tidiness.  Most  of  us  would  have  said  it  was  a  fine 
garden,  impressive  in  scale  and  design. 


I  still  think  cleanliness  is  a  virtue,  and  timeliness  a  common 
courtesy.  I  still  believe  in  discipline  in  design  and  maintenance. 

Yet  the  times  I  feel  the  most  grateful  that  I  am  a  gardener  are 
not  when  I  am  orchestrating  a  massive  project,  or  in  a  frenzy  of 
tidying  before  a  client’s  party,  but  when  I  am  on  my  own  ground, 
and  on  my  knees.  ^ 

Daniel  is  a  former  NHS  board  member  and  a  frequent  contributor 
to  GardenNotes  and  other  publications.  You  can  read  his  blog  at 
mountgardens.com. 


Hawthorne  bridge  over  daylighted  Arboretum  Creek  looking  northwest 


.Words  and  photos  by  Ray  Larson 


By  the  time  you  read  this,  the  new  Arboretum  Loop 
Trail  will  be  open  to  the  public.  A  multiuse  trail  for  pedestri¬ 
ans  and  recreational  bicyclists  had  been  a  goal  for  Washington 
Park  Arboretum  since  the  1960s.  Thanks  to  mitigation  funds 
provided  to  the  Arboretum  as  a  result  of  the  State  Route  520 
expansion,  this  project  has  finally  come  to  fruition.  The  proj¬ 
ect  was  prioritized  in  201 1  by  the  Arboretum  and  Botanical 
Garden  Committee  (made  up  of  University  of  Washington, 
City  of  Seattle,  Arboretum  Foundation,  and  community  and 
state  representatives),  and  planning  began  in  earnest.  It  is  the 
first  phase  of  a  long-term  plan  to  connect  the  Arboretum  to  the 
Montlake  Bridge  and  the  University  District  by  way  of  a  trail. 

During  the  design  phase,  and  partly  due  to  the  2011  closure 
of  Arboretum  Drive  East  to  through  traffic,  it  was  decided 
to  make  the  trail  a  loop  around  the  central  portion  of  the 


Arboretum.  The  new  construction  totals  1.2  miles,  and  when 
combined  with  Arboretum  Drive  E  it  makes  a  2.5-mile  loop 
with  a  spur  to  East  Madison  Street.  The  new  trail  runs  roughly 
parallel  to  Lake  Washington  Boulevard  East,  winding  its  way 
along  many  preexisting  trails  and  around  major  trees  and 
landforms.  Four  bridges  now  cross  the  daylighted  Arboretum 
Creek.  A  significant  component  is  the  opening  up  of  areas  of 
the  Arboretum  that  used  to  be  inaccessible  during  the  wetter 
nine  months  of  the  year,  along  with  restoration  of  the  creek. 
The  Berger  Partnership  designed  the  trail  with  input  from 
UW  Botanic  Gardens  staff  and  the  City  of  Seattle  Parks  and 
Recreation  department.  Construction  began  in  April  of  2016 
and  has  been  managed  by  the  City  with  significant  input  from 
UW.  Despite  the  wettest  winter  on  record,  progress  remained 
steady.  The  first  section  of  the  trail,  between  E  Madison  Street 
and  Arboretum  Drive  E,  opened  in  March. 
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Due  to  federal  standards  governing 
multiuse  trails,  the  asphalt  pathway  is 
10  feet  wide  over  most  of  the  route; 

2-foot  gravel  shoulders  line  each  side. 

Sections  that  should  experience  lighter 
use  are  paved  at  8  feet  wide.  In  the 
two  years  prior  to  construction,  more 
than  2,400  plants  along  the  route  were 
evaluated  and  surveyed  by  UW  Botanic 
Gardens  staff.  In  several  places  the  trail 
was  moved  or  adjusted  to  save  larger 
or  unusual  trees.  Fewer  than  150  trees, 
most  less  than  6  inches  in  diameter,  were 
removed  for  construction.  Trees  were 
moved  when  possible  and  hundreds  of 
plants  were  propagated.  Throughout 
Washington  Park,  more  than  800  trees 
have  been  replanted,  many  replacing 
invasive  species  along  the  playfields  at 
the  south  end  of  the  park. 

Several  major  benefits  were  planned  as  integral  to  the  project. 
The  Arboretum  will  feel  much  bigger  to  visitors,  as  more  of  the 
230  acres  will  be  easily  accessible  year-round.  Formerly,  much 
of  the  portion  between  Lake  Washington  Blvd  E  and  Azalea 
Way  was  simply  too  wet  to  walk  between  October  and  June. 

In  these  sections,  the  new  trail  is  on  a  raised  “leaky”  berm  that 
will  keep  feet  and  wheels  dry  while  letting  water  pass  under¬ 
neath  through  regularly  spaced  culverts.  The  historic  wetland 
function  of  much  of  this  area  has  been  restored — with  better 


grading,  creek  restoration  to  a  more 
natural  condition,  and  the  installation 
of  thousands  of  native  plants.  One  of 
my  goals  in  the  wetland  areas  was  to 
significantly  increase  the  diversity  of 
native  species.  Where  the  trail  passes 
through  collection  areas,  such  as  the 
oak  and  viburnum  groves  and  Pacific 
Connections  Garden,  new  plantings 
and  increased  diversity  will  be  added. 
Much  of  the  planting  in  collection 
areas  will  occur  throughout  fall  and 
winter.  And,  of  course,  there  will 
finally  be  a  place  for  casual  bicyclists 
to  meander  through  the  Arboretum. 
The  trail  was  designed  to  keep  speeds 
down  and  traffic  calm.  Hills  and 
curves  will  make  this  a  slower  route 
than  using  neighborhood  streets,  and 
the  trail  will  be  monitored  to  make 
sure  that  speeds  and  use  are  appropriate  for  all  visitors. 

Plan  a  visit  to  the  Arboretum  soon.  We  hope  you’ll  enjoy  the 
new  trail,  the  new  views  along  the  restored  creek,  and  the  new 
plantings  along  the  route.  ^ 

Ray  Larson  is  Curator  of  Living  Collections  and  the  Otis 
Douglas  Hyde  Herbarium  at  the  University  of  Washington 
Botanic  Gardens  and  a  former  NHS  president. 


Larch  bridge  over  restored  Arboretum  Creek 
looking  southwest 
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Discovering  Hugelkultur 

Harvest  House  Food  Forest 


Words  and  photos  by  Justin  Henderson 


Located  in  Graham,  Washington, 
Harvest  House  is  a  food  bank  whose 
goal  is  to  help  the  community  deal  with 
food  insecurity.  Harvest  House  s  one- 
acre  Food  Forest  was  begun  with  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  sustainable  garden 
that  would  provide  free  access  to  fruits 
and  vegetables.  While  pursuing  the  goal 
of  providing  food  for  those  in  need,  we 
wanted  to  ensure  that  the  food  forest  did 


not  soak  up  water  resources,  require  soil 
amendments,  or  create  burdensome  work 
for  our  volunteers.  With  this  in  mind,  we 
researched  every  possible  method  of  how 
to  reduce  our  impact  on  the  environment, 
and  we  determined  the  amount  of  human 
energy  that  would  go  into  sustaining 
the  garden.  This  led  us  to  the  methods 
we  currently  practice:  mulching  heav¬ 
ily,  eliminating  tilling,  and  developing  a 


strong  biodiversity  of  plants.  However,  it 
wasn’t  until  we  happened  upon  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  hugelkultur  that  we  discovered  the 
ultimate  answer. 

Hugelkultur  (HOO-gul-culture),  or  “hill 
culture,”  is  an  ancient  Eastern  European 
method  of  planting.  If  done  properly,  it 
not  only  significantly  reduces  the  need 
for  irrigation,  it  also  lessens  the  need  for 


Food  Forest  shelter  surrounded  by  hugelkultur  mounds 
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Harvest  House  Food  Forest  requires  minimal  human  effort, 
yet  still  generates  an  abundance  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 


fertilization.  A  good  hugelkultur  raised 
bed  stands  roughly  3  feet  tall,  with  a  steep 
edge  for  planting.  A  simple  approach  to 
hugelkultur  is:  1)  pile  up  large  amounts  of 
heavy  organic  material,  such  as  logs  and 
limbs;  2)  cover  the  pile  with  topsoil  or 
compost;  3)  top  off  the  pile  with  a  solid 
layer  of  mulch.  Over  time,  the  organic 
material  will  begin  to  break  down  and 
absorb  rainwater.  The  composting  process 
within  the  raised  bed  will  release  heat, 
nutrients,  and  evaporated  moisture.  Along 
with  these  benefits  come  added  dimen¬ 
sion  to  the  garden,  increased  planting 
surface,  and  ease  of  access  for  harvesting 
and  pulling  weeds. 

Initially,  we  had  many  doubts  concerning 
the  viability  of  this  method.  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  downed  timber  is  a  valuable 
commodity.  Many  households  rely  on 
wood-burning  stoves  to  get  them  through 
the  prolonged  wet  winters.  How  could 
we  justify  burying  this  needed  fuel?  If  we 
did  decide  to  bury  it,  would  the  process 
actually  work?  Was  this  just  some  idealist 
theory  we  stumbled  upon  while  surfing 
the  internet  or  a  legitimate  gardening 
practice  ?  How  about  the  aesthetics  ?  Was 
there  any  way  to  make  a  mound  of  rotting 
lumber  and  soil  look  eye-catching? 


After  extensive  research,  we  began  to  feel 
increasingly  comfortable  with  the  poten¬ 
tial  of  hugelkultur.  We  discovered  that 
the  method  has  been  used  for  centuries 
and  has  shown  tremendous  success  in  a 
variety  of  regions.  We  came  across  Sepp 


Holzer,  who  was  able  to  grow  crops  at 
3,500  feet  above  sea  level  in  the  Austrian 
Alps.  We  saw  mounds  adorned  with  fruit 
trees,  annual  vegetables,  and  wildffowers. 
Coincidentally,  we  received  an  unex¬ 
pected  donation  from  a  logger,  whose 


load  was  rejected  by  a  local  sawmill.  With 
our  fresh  knowledge  and  free  resources, 
we  were  ready  to  begin. 

I  must  confess,  during  the  beginning 
stages  of  construction,  even  my  wife  said 
the  food  forest  had  begun  to  look  “hid¬ 
eous.”  It  was  hard  for  me  to  argue.  It  was 
something  none  of  us  had  seen  before. 
Several  neighbors  asked  if  they  could  haul 
away  the  logs  for  use  as  firewood.  Still, 
we  stayed  focused  on  the  larger  picture, 
knowing  that  this  was  the  most  resource¬ 
ful  long-term  approach. 

We  pressed  on,  and  with  the  help  of  our 
fierce  volunteer  crews,  we  built  more  than 
1 5  hugelkultur  raised  beds.  Each  of  these 
beds  (individually  named  after  a  Cascade 
mountain  peak)  has  created  an  environ¬ 
ment  for  dozens  of  fruit  trees,  nut  trees, 
and  berry  shrubs.  We  have  combined 
these  with  a  wonderful  mix  of  flowers, 
herbs,  and  annual  vegetables.  Through  the 
use  of  hugelkultur,  our  little  food  forest 
has  begun  to  take  on  the  essence  of  a  natu¬ 
ral  forest  edge — lush  and  vibrant  in  its 
glory, 

Justin  Henderson  is  the  former  executive 
director  of  Harvest  House. 
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STUMPETTE 
OF  MY 
OWN 


Words  and  photos  by  Greg  Graves 


Inspiration  and  opportunity  don’t  usually  occur 
at  the  same  time  but  when  they  do  it  can  be  quite  fun. 


A  stumpery  is  a  Victorian-era  type  of  fern  garden  that  uses  the 
root  stumps  of  trees  as  an  architectural  element.  Years  ago,  my 
friend  Pat  Riehl  created  a  stumpery  on  Vashon  Island.  A  few 
years  later  the  Hardy  Fern  Foundation  decided  to  do  a  stum¬ 
pery  as  their  signature  garden. 
Both  stumperies  contain  about 
1 50  stumps  on  about  an  acre  of 
land. 

I  used  to  carpool  to  work  with 
Richie  Steffen,  who  was  on 
the  board  of  the  Hardy  Fern 
Foundation  and  is  currently  NHS 
president.  Our  carpool  met  close 
to  where  HFF  was  building  their 
stumpery.  Because  of  this  we  were 
able  to  stop  occasionally  and  watch  the  progress.  John  van  den 
Meerendonk,  a  past  president  of  HFF  and  a  principle  designer 
of  the  garden,  was  usually  on  hand  directing  the  operation.  It 
was  an  amazing  process  to  watch  the  stumps  being  strategically 
placed  and  then  planted  with  ferns  and  companion  plants. 
Some  of  those  stumps  weighed  up  to  10,000  pounds. 


It  has  now  been  several  years  since  the  initial  planting  of  these 
two  stumperies,  and  the  gardens  have  become  very  magical 
places.  Because  of  the  natural  elements,  they  appear  to  have 
always  been  there,  looking  just  as  they  do  now.  I  try  to  visit 
them  whenever  I  get  the  chance  because  they  are  such  unique 
gardens. 
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Now  comes  the  opportunity.  My  neigh¬ 
bor  decided  to  clear  part  of  his  lot  and 
cut  down  1 2  big  trees  to  make  room  for 
a  structure.  Rather  than  get  upset  about 
losing  the  trees,  I  decided  to  ask  him  if  I 
could  have  the  stumps.  He  of  course  said 
yes,  because  he  wasn’t  sure  how  he  was 
going  to  dispose  of  them,  and  he  offered 
to  bring  them  over  to  me.  So  I  cleared  a 
space  in  my  back  woods  to  place  them, 
but  after  breaking  two  winches  trying  to 
get  them  on  a  flatbed,  the  whole  project 
got  put  on  hold  for  about  a  year. 

Then,  in  spring  2016, 1  heard  an  excavator 
working  on  a  new  driveway  on  the  other 
side  of  the  woods.  I  walked  over  and  asked 
the  operator  if  he  might  be  able  to  move  a 
few  stumps  from  one  side  of  the  street  to 
the  other.  Long  story  short,  he  said  yes,  so 
for  a  very  small  fee  he  moved  the  stumps 
right  where  I  wanted  them.  Being  a  gar¬ 
dener  and  not  having  a  big  budget,  I  need 


all  my  projects  to  be  done  on  the  cheap. 
Fortunately,  it  seems  like  opportunities 
come  along  at  just  the  right  time. 

Well,  by  now  it  was  May,  so  not  the  right 
time  to  plant.  Over  the  course  of  the 
summer  I  hoarded  plants  in  the  nursery 
that  would  be  suitable  for  this  area.  (It’s 
convenient  to  have  a  nursery!)  In  late 
summer,  we  brought  in  five  truckloads  of 
gravel  to  make  paths  through  the  woods, 
followed  by  five  yards  of  soil  for  planting. 
Starting  in  September  we  placed  over  500 
plants  in  the  new  area. 

The  other  little  challenge  I  forgot  to 
mention  is  that  we  have  about  100 
birds — 70  chickens  plus  peacocks,  ducks, 
guinea  hens,  and  turkeys — which  all 
have  access  to  the  woods.  Because  they 
make  gardening  difficult,  I  screened  oft 
the  area — about  25  feet  wide  and  65 
feet  long — where  the  stumps  are.  I  used 


a  3-foot-tall  mesh  netting  that  is  barely 
visible,  so  it  blends  nicely  into  the  other 
part  of  the  woods.  The  next  challenge  was 
access,  so  we  built  two  stone  gates,  one 
to  enter  and  the  other  to  exit.  Since  most 
of  the  stone  came  from  the  site  while  we 
were  planting,  it  looks  very  natural.  And 
since  the  garden  sits  on  glacial  till,  there  is 
no  shortage  of  rock — every  time  you  dig  a 
hole  you  get  rocks! 

I  now  have  my  secret  garden  in  the  woods. 
It  is  much  smaller  in  scale  than  the  two 
stumperies  that  inspired  me,  so  it  is  more 
of  a  “stumpette,”  but  for  me  it  is  just  as 
magical.  Thanks  to  Pat  and  Richie  for  the 
inspiration  and  thanks  to  my  neighbors 
for  the  opportunities. 

I  might  need  a  chair  back  there.  ^ 

Greg  Graves  is  co-owner  of  Old  Goat  Farm 
and  is  on  the  NHS  Board. 


Fall  color  at  the  Miller  Garden 


(f  by  Richie  Steffen 
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Fall  is  on  fire!  It  is  time  to  embrace  the  reds.  Throw  out  those 
pink  petunias  and  compost  the  cosmos;  the  sun  has  set  on  the 
sunflowers.  It  is  time  to  plant  woody  plants  for  red-hot  fall  color. 
At  the  Miller  Garden  we  follow  Mrs.  Miller  s  love  of  autumn 
color  and  relish  the  multitude  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines  she 
added  to  make  autumn  pop.  Now  is  a  great  time  to  shop  the  nurs¬ 


eries  for  fall  foliage  plants,  but  here  are  a  few  Great  Plant  Picks 
selections  that  are  stellar  for  the  season. 

There  are  many  trees  that  shine  in  fall,  but  few  gardeners  have 
space  for  another  tall  grower.  Fortunately,  there  are  several 
smaller  trees  to  choose  from  that  will  fire  up  the  garden.  One  of 
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Mrs.  Miller  s  favorites  (and  one  of  mine 
too!)  is  Acer japonicum  ‘Aconitifolium’,  the 
fernleaf  maple  (see  also  back  cover).  This 
slow-growing  tree  has  a  rounded  outline 
with  sculptural  and  shapely  branching.  In 
early  August  the  leaves  take  on  a  burgundy 
blush  that  intensifies  to  fire-engine  red  by 
mid- October.  Another  slow  grower — I 
remember  seeing  it  on  the  edge  of  wood¬ 
lands  on  the  East  Coast — is  Oxydendrum 
arboreum,  or  sourwood.  A  narrow,  upright 
grower,  it  has  the  best  fall  color  in  full 
sun.  Dainty  white  flowers,  reminiscent 
of  Japanese  andromeda  ( Pieris )  blossoms, 
hang  from  the  tree  in  late  summer,  with 
seed  heads  turning  a  bright  chartreuse 
green  that  contrasts  nicely  with  the  red 
autumn  foliage. 

A  standard  for  fall-color  shrubs  is 
Euonymus  alatus  ‘Compactus’,  the  burning 
bush.  Even  this  compact  form  will  grow 
to  a  rather  large  shrub,  easily  reaching  8 
feet  tall  and  10-12  feet  wide.  A  smaller 
but  equally  colorful  choice  is  Fothergilla 
‘Mount  Airy’,  commonly  called  witchal- 
der.  Maturing  at  5-6  feet  tall  and  about  as 
wide,  this  fine  shrub  erupts  into  a  brilliant 
red  with  orange  undertones  at  the  onset  of 
cooler  weather.  In  spring  you  are  rewarded 
again  with  white  honey-scented  puffball¬ 
shaped  flowers.  Another  spring  bloomer 
with  exceptional  fall  color  is  Enkianthus. 
The  common  Enkianthus  campanulatus 
has  shockingly  bright  fall  color  and  a 
beautiful  tiered  branching  pattern.  If  left 
to  grow  on  its  own  with  little  pruning,  it 
will  develop  into  a  handsome  specimen. 
Make  sure  to  buy  a  cultivar  selected  for 
improved  flowers;  ‘Red  Bells’  and  ‘Showy 
Lanterns’  are  both  great  choices  and  have 
the  same  glowing  fall  color. 

Don’t  forget  that  there  are  also  some 
beautiful  vines  to  choose  from.  Classics 
for  fall  color  are  the  related  Parthenocissus 
quinquefolia  (Virginia  creeper)  and 
Parthenocissus  tricuspidata  ‘  Veitchii’ 
(Boston  ivy).  Both  are  vigorous  growers, 
with  Virginia  creeper  having  a  little  less 
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Acer japonicum  Aconitifolium’ 


Enkianthus  campanulatus 


formal  look  than  Boston  ivy.  Ornamental 
grapes  are  a  personal  favorite,  with  Vitis 
coignetiae  (glory  vine;  see  front  cover)  and 
Vitis  vinifera  ‘Purpurea’  (purple-leaf  wine 
grape)  leading  the  choices.  Glory  vine  is 
a  large  and  vigorous  grower.  With  our 
cooler  summers  it  rarely  produces  grapes 
unless  it  is  planted  in  a  very  hot  location, 
but  it  can  be  pruned  heavily  every  year, 
resulting  in  huge  leaves  reaching  up  to  a 
foot  across.  Mrs.  Miller  was  one  of  the  first 
to  cultivate  the  purple-leaf  wine  grape. 

This  much  smaller  vine  can  easily  be  used 
in  nearly  any  garden.  The  leaves  emerge 
with  a  red-purple  blush,  maturing  to  a  rich 
burgundy  by  late  summer,  then  shifting  to 
stoplight  red  for  fall.  Amid  the  autumn 
foliage,  dangle  clusters  of  deep  plum- 
purple  grapes. 

All  these  plants  can  be  found  on  the  Great 
Plant  Picks  website,  www.greatplantpicks. 
org.  Great  Plant  Picks  is  the  educational 
program  of  the  Elisabeth  C.  Miller 
Botanical  Garden  that  focuses  on  the 
best  and  most  reliable  plants  for  Pacific 
Northwest  gardeners.  ov 


EVENTS 

... _ 


October  1 1,  2017 

Bulbs  as  Companion  Plants 

Brent  Heath 
Reception  6:45  p.m. 

CUH  Lecture  7:15  p.m. 

November  8,  20 1  7 

Annual  Meeting 

Honing  In  on  the  Best  Plants  for 

Your  Garden 

Darcy  Daniels 
CUH 

Reception  6:30  p.m. 

Annual  Meeting  7:00  p.m. 

Lecture  immediately  following  the 
Annual  Meeting 
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DONORS 


We  wish  to  thank  our  donor 
members  for  their  generous  support. 

CONTRIBUTING 

Constance  Bollen 
John  &  Kathleen  Bullivant 
Emily  Dexter 
Jeff  Graham 
Terry  Hayes 

Richard  &Juley  Hoffmeister 
Richie  Steffen 
Philip  R.  Stoller 
Glenn  Withey 

SUPPORTING 


Louise  Abbott 

Langdon  L  Miller 

Barbara  Asmervig 

Greg  Moga 

Charlotte  Behnke 

Daniel  Mount 

Bonnie  Berk 

James  Murphy 

Ginny  Brewer 

Mariette  O'Donnell 

Kathleen  &  Cy  Butler 

Chuck  Ogburn 

Gerrie  Cherry 

Ann  S.  Ormsby 

lisa  Coleman 

Jane  Orvis 

Gabriele  Dickmann 

Linda  Park 

Sue  Dickson 

Beverly  Pierson 

Tina  Dixon 

Susan  Picquelle 

Kelly  Dodson 

PowellsWood 

Mary  Drummond 

Garden  Foundation 

Sue  Ewens 

Nita-Jo  Rountree 

Carolyn  Fisher 

Marilou  Rush 

Anne  Fox 

Liz  Sanborn 

Marilyn  Glenn 

Jean  Savory 

Susan  Goetz 

Jeanette  Teague 

Greg  Graves 

Edith  Tenneson 

Lynne  Harrison 

Pamela  J.  Trojanoski 

Mike  Hayes 

Dennis  &  Dorene 

Nancy  Heckler 

Tully 

Diane  M.  Hilmo 

Jennifer  Veninga 

Janice  Humeniuk 

Li  a  Ward 

Ann  Keppler 

Beth  Weir 

Raymond  Larson 

Joanne  White 

Terri  Lausten 

Roz  Williams 

Jeanne  Marie  Lee 

Jennifer  Wyatt 

Dorothy  Lennard 

Sharon  Yonashiro 

Toni  Loomis 

John  MacKean 

Linda  &  Roger 
McDonald 

Bethany  Zolikoff 

Thank  you  to  our  patrons.  The  Wednesday  Evening  Lecture  Series 
would  not  be  possible  without  the  tremendous  support  of  our 
patrons.  Their  generosity  helps  NHS  provide  an  outstanding 
educational  program  for  Northwest  gardeners. 

2017  Patrons 


Jo  Ann  S  Alid  ina 
Noel  K  &  Claudia  Allan 
Emily  Allsop 
Jean  Amick 
Phoebe  Andrew 
Alison  Andrews 
Kathleen  Archer 
Larry  Arndt,  Pacific 
Landscaping  Inc 
Janis  Arthur 
Barbara  Asmervig 
Annette  Barca 
Charlotte  Behnke 
Karen  Benson 
Matthew  Berberich 
Suzette  Birrell 
Constance  Bollen 
Elaine  Brogdon 
Whit  Carhart 
Sarah  Cheng 
Gerrie  Cherry 
Patricia  Church 
Sue  Clark 
B  Gail  Coie 
Stacie  Crooks,  Crooks 
Garden  Design 
Lynne  De  Merritt 
Emily  Dexter 
Tina  Dixon 
Anita  Dunn 
Dominique  Emerson 
Janet  Endsley 
Cauleen  &  Ken  Eshleman 
Sue  Ewens 
Natalie  Findlay 
Phoebe  Fine,  Phoebe  Fine 
Design 

Carolyn  Fisher 
Beverly  Fletcher 
Kathy  Fries 
Carla  Fulton 
Maren  Gilliland 
Loretta  Goetsch 
Greg  Graves 
Faye  Greenlee 
Jan  Hadley 
Virginia  Hand  Design 
Linda  G  Hanson 


Margaret  Hayes-Thombre  & 
Rahul  Thombre 
Ellen  Hecht 
Nancy  Heckler 
Deborah  Heg 
Carol  Holloway 
Yolanda  B  Houze 
Becky  Johnson 
Ann  E  Keller 
Pam  Keller  in  honor  of 
Jayne  Bray 
A  C  Kennedy  Inc  dba 
Kemper/lversen 
Ann  Keppler 
Karin  Kravitz 
Wendy  Lagozzino 
Denise  Lane 
Raymond  J  Larson 
Jeanne  Marie  Lee 
Dorothy  Lennard 
Ann  Lesan 
Ann  LeVasseur 
Janet  Lewinsohn 
Ron  Linde  &  Roger  Dodd 
John  Longres  &  Jeff  Graham 
Toni  M  Loomis 
Mark  &  Joanie  Lyke 
John  MacKean 
Charles  Madden 
Hans  &  Tina  Mandt 
Susie  Marglin 
Judy  Massong 
Gillian  Mathews 
Linda  &  Roger  McDonald 
Andrea  McFadden 
Becky  McGoodwin 
Meagan  McManus 
Robert  Meadows 
Kathy  Meislahn 
Lindsay  Michimoto 
Dixie  Mitchell  in  memory  of 
Cass  Turnbull 
Renee  Montgelas 
Ann  Neel 
John  &  Lee  Neff 
Sue  Nevler 
Colleen  O'Connor 
Mariette  O'Donnell 
Chuck  Ogburn 


Lucinda  O'Halloran 
Mary  Ellen  Olander 
Sue  Olsen 
Pam  Owen 
Maryann  Pember 
Vangie  Pepper 
Betsy  Piano 
Susan  Picquelle 
Beverly  Pierson 
Dinny  Poison 
Dixie  Jo  Porter 
Ravenna  Gardens 
Pat  Riehl 

Stephanie  L  Rodden 
Nita-Jo  &  Randy  Rountree 
Marilou  Rush 
Jean  Savory 
Canan  Savrun 
Patricia  L  Sheppard 
Jean  Skerlong 
Louise  Soltow 
Richie  Steffen  & 

Rick  Peterson 
Florence  Stiles 
Phillip  R  Stoller 
Nancy  Strahle 
Karen  Swenson 
Mary  Kay  Talbot 
Walter  Thompson 
Sue  Tong 
Shelagh  Tucker 
Cathy  Van  Dyke 
Eileen  Van  Schaik  & 

Paul  Soreff 
Ralene  Walls 
Margaret  E  Watson 
Jean  Weaver 
Marie  Weiler 
Jackie  White 
Madeleine  Wilde 
Sherri  Wilson 
Withey  Price  Landscape 
and  Design  LLC 
Woodinville  Garden  Club 
Jenny  Wyatt 
Ann  P  Wyckoff 
Sheila  Wyckoff-Dickey 
Sharon  Yonashiro 
Holly  Zipp 
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President's  Message 


November  marks  our  annual  members’  meeting  with  the  election  of  new  officers.  I  will  be  finishing  my  first 
year  as  president  and  will  be  up  for  a  second  term  (tentatively,  I  am  running  unopposed,  but  I  have  been 
working  on  my  horticultural  mudslinging,  just  in  case  there  is  a  heated  debate!).  I  look  forward  to  seeing 
many  of  you  at  the  annual  meeting.  The  featured  speaker  will  be  a  friend  of  mine,  the  talented  designer  Darcy  Daniels,  principal  of 
Bloomtown  Gardens  in  Portland,  Oregon.  Darcy’s  passion  for  plants  and  plant  combinations  is  apparent  not  only  in  her  design  work 
but  in  her  recently  created  website,  eGardenGo,  which  assists  gardeners  in  blending  flowers  and  foliage  in  exciting  and  innovative 
ways.  I  have  been  enjoying  the  great  photography  as  well  as  Darcy’s  informative  blog.  Another  highlight  of  the  annual  meeting  will  be 
the  announcement  of  our  2017  scholarship  awards  and  community  grants. 


Summer  flew  by  this  year!  It  seems  like  just  yesterday  I  was  enjoying  the  blooms  of  spring  and  anticipating 
a  slowly  ripening  strawberry  crop;  then  before  I  knew  it,  mums  and  winter  pansies  were  filling  the  nursery 
shelves.  Even  though  summer  passed  by  rather  quickly,  it  was  loaded  with  some  great  NHS  events.  Thanks 
to  everyone  who  came  out  to  Plant  Nerd  Night  and  the  Meet  the  Board  Tour.  Both  of  these  events  take  an 
incredible  amount  of  organization  and  volunteer  effort.  I  am  greatly  appreciative  to  our  board  members  who 
headed  these  events — Gillian  Matthews  and  Lia  Ward  for  Plant  Nerd  Night  and  Ellen  Hecht  and  Justin 
Galicic  for  the  Meet  the  Board  Tour — as  well  as  all  the  folks  who  flocked  to  volunteer  at  these  popular 
events. 


Until  the  annual  meeting  I  will  be  working  diligently  at  the  new  property  continuing  to  move  plants  from  my  former  garden  to  the 
new  place  and  mulching  in  everything  for  the  winter.  I  hope  your  fall  will  be  as  enjoyable  as  mine! 

All  the  best, 

Richie  Steffen,  NHS  President 
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New  Members 

Editor 

Marie  Weiler 
meweiler@comcast.net 

JoAnn  C  Amundson 

Kathy  Jung  Hawkins 

Zachary  Myers 

Designer 

Susan  K  Anderson 

Holly  Hedges 

Christina  Neally 

Corinne  Bauer 

Ron  Jablonski 

Chris  Niblack 

Sonya  Kopetz 

Tanya  Bednarski 

Geord  Kleinschmidt  & 

Larisa  Palanchuk 

sonya@kbdesign.com 
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In  the  deep  fall 

don  t you  imagine  the  leaves  think  how 
comfortable  it  will  be  to  touch 
the  earth  instead  of  the 

>  fe  ^  f  ^ 

JwWtngness.  of  air  and  the  endless 
freshets  of  wind? 


iver,  Song  for  Autumn 


Acer japonicum 
‘Aconitifolium’  with  lichens 
Photo  hv  Richie  Steffen 
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